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ABSTRACT 

A general framework is provided for examining the 
validity of performance standards for high-stakes achievement tests. 
The emphasis is on conceptual issues and broadly defined 
methodological questions, the types of validity evidence that can be 
collected, and the advantages and limitations of different types of 
evidence. Validation consists of a demonstration that the proposed 
passing score can be interpreted as representing the level of 
achievement specified in the proposed performance standard. The 
performance standard is the conceptual version of the desired level 
of competence, and the passing score is the operational version of 
the desired level of competence. The analysis addresses the question 
of the arbitrariness of the passing score by identifying two 
assumptions that are involved in adopting a passing score. The first 
is that it corresponds to a specified performance standard, and the 
second is that the specified standard is appropriate. Support for the 
first, descriptive, assumption is to be derived mainly from 
procedural evidence and internal validity checks. Support for the 
policy assumption is to be derived mainly from procedural evidence 
and external validity checks. Even if all available checks on tne 
validity <«f the standard are implemented, the best that can be done 
is to show that the proposed standard is reasonable or acceptable. 
(Contains 79 references.) (SLD) 
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The intent of this paper is to provide a general framework for examinina 
tne validity of performance standards for high-stakes achievement tests The 
emphasis is on conceotual issues and broadly defined methodological auestinn< 
on the kinds of validity evidence that can be collected, and on the advantages 
and limitations of different types of evidence. auvan.ages 

In developing this framework, two fundamental questions had to be 
addressed. First, there is the question of what we mean by the validity of a 
performance standard? In psychometrics, usage of the term "validity" assumes 
that we have a score scale based on some assessment procedure, and we have a 
proposed interpretation for examinees' scores. The question of validity V^kt 
whether the proposed interpretation is legitimate. So, validity is a orooertv 
of the interpretation assigned to test scores and Qpl a property of the test 
itself or of the test scores (Messick, 1989). What are we validating when we 
validate a performance standard? That is, what is it that we are interpretina 
(i.e., the analog of the score scale) and what is the interpretation (i e the 
log of the proposed interpretation of the score scale)? " 



analog 



In responding to this question, it is useful to draw a distinction between 
the passinq scpre defined as a point on the score scale, and the performa nce 
standaxsl, defined as the minimally adequate level of performance for some 
purpose. Validation then consists of a demonstration that the proposed oassina 
score can be interpreted as representing the level of achievement specified in 
the proposed performance standard. The performance standard is the conceotual 
version of the desired level of competence, and the passing score* is the 
operational version of the desired level of competence. In this paperTthe tern 
standard" will be used to refer to the desired level of competence, without 
distinguishing between the passing score and the performance standard. In much 
ot the literature on standard setting, the distinction between the passing score 
and the performance standard is not explicitly drawn, making it difficult to 
evaluate the validity of a proposed interpretation for the passing score 
Maintaining a clear distinction between the passing score and the corresponding 
performance standard helps to avoid such confusion. 

a The second question involves what Glass (1978) has called the 
arbitrariness of passing scores. Clearly, there is an element of arbitrariness 
in ail standard setting, but most standards are not completely arbitrary 
t HJ*?"' r ; Po P ham ' 1978 )- Some standards seem quite arbitrary; the 
tradition of requiring 70% correct on some tests seems especially arbitrary 
because we know that for any group of examinees, we can probably make the items 
easy enough so that everyone gets more than 70% correct or difficult enough so 
that nobody gets more than 70% correct. Some standards do not seem at all 
arbitrary; a requirement that a lifeguard be able to swim a certain distance in 
a certain time and then swim back pulling a struggling victim does not seem 
particularly arbitrary. If we are to make much sense out of the arbitrariness 
question, we need some understanding of the source of arbitrariness in 
performance standards and passing scores, of why some standards seem so much more 
arbitrary than others, and of how we might control or limit the arbitrariness in 
our standards. 

The analysis presented here addresses the question of arbitrariness by 
identifying two assumptions that are involved in adopting a passing score and its 
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associated performance standard. The first assumption claims that the passina 
score corresponds to a specified performance standard, which is defined in terms 
of level of achievement or skill in some area. The evaluation of this first 
claim does not get us into any more arbitrariness than we usually encounter in 
validation efforts. In fact, if we have validated the score scale well enouqh 
so that we know what the different scores mean in terms of levels of achievement 
presumably we know what the passing score means as a level of achievement So' 
the first assumption does not present any special problems of "arbitrariness"' 
other than the penumbra of vagueness in all of our constructs and the uncertaintv 
introduced by errors of measurement. uncertainty 

The second assumption claims that the specified standard is appropriate 
that is, the level of performance is just high enough to accomplish the purpose 
k wh "l ch the decision process was implemented. This second assumption involves 
the adoption of a policy, explicitly or implicitly, and the values and 
expectations about consequences inherent in the policy are likely to be subiert 
to dispute. As Jaeger (1990, p, 18) puts it: " auuj^t 

No conventional test val idation procedure will provide evidence that 
any score-based dichotomization of the ability scale into two 
categories labeled "competent" and "incompetent" is correct. We 
know that the dichotomization is judgmentally based, arbitrary," and, 
wherever placed on the ability scale, will not result in reliable 
differences in distributions of performance on any valued criterion 
for groups adjacent to the point of dichotomization. 

The essential, unavoidable arbitrariness in standard setting is found in the 
details of the second assumption. It is the arbitrariness that always exists in 
social and political policy decisions. These decisions could be changed, and 
often are changed, when made by different persons, at different times, or under 
different circumstances. That is, the passing score could always be moved up or 
down a bit without violating any fundamental principles; the final choice is a 
matter of judgment. 

The standard of performance for lifeguards does not seem arbitrary because 
the policy decisions inherent in this standard (e.g., that one of the maim 
functions of a lifeguard is to rescue people who are drowning) are not under 
dispute, and this general policy and the context (i.e., the typical circumstance 
in which rescues occur) determine the specific performance standards within 
fairly narrow limits. The passing scores that seem more arbitrary are those that 
are not based on an accepted policy. What we should expect of every high school 
graduate in mathematics, science, art, etc. is not so clear. 

If the policy decisions have already been made, standard setting can 
proceed in a systematic way, because the only questions to be answered by the 
standard-setting study are the technical issues of implementation which are 
associated with the first assumption. If the policy decisions have yet to be 
made, all of the arbitrariness inherent in the making of social/political 
decisions, including the tradeoffs among competing values and goals, enter the 
picture. 
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j P a P er examines various aDDroacfies to the validat-i™ 

goals can gu,de our choices at various stages in the scanutrdsTening p'roLT 

Standard-Setting Methods 

Ana O ff ln iQ7?^ t1 c°K l L l t0 ,J5? Ascriptions found in the original sources (an 
Hngorr, 1971; Ebel , 1972; Jaeger, 1982: Nedelslev iw-n i0urces (e.g. , 

standard-setting methods have been clearl! ^ described Wn 'a lul^TT^ Used 
(e.g., Livingston and Zieky 1982 1983- aJLk iqbr. cuJ I ™ r of reviews 
Jaeaer loscn 5 lVlk * ' 1 a3 ' 8erk ' 198 °; Shepard, 1979, 1980 iQBd- 

2S?1rtl2f ) of thl ,ref ! rB d ° no f need t0 be Scribed in detail here Brier 
referee ° f the m ° St COmon] y used methods are provided for ease of 

that e?c^ k e ^nJ 1976) dreW ^ dis ^nction between state modal «, which assume 
unaL eacn examinee is in one of two nn^cihia ctatoc ~ * ?> " ,Mcn assume 

observed score scale that IS ? f i ■? flne J 3 passin 9 sc °™ on the 

the Mssin? score ' Shl " n0t d1SCUSS " ethods for «">»,uei,tly adjusting 



Test-centered Models 

( 



(lgagi^referf !* tho } s f ,° r standard settin 9 are those that Jaeger 

There are a nunbVoVT" Tor S? HA ""^^ JU " ad6 < U " e - 
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examinee will answer each item correctly. This Drobabilitv ra n^ . 

P«s level, or.MPL. To make things Easier the judge a^-e sometirnes 

imagine a group of 100 minimally competent individuals and to estTSte the numbed 

t e P ^°^° f y " e individuals who would answer the item correctly In 

HPLs are <VJ*f HPiS 0ver Judges to 9 et tne item Mp L> and the item" 

are summed over the items in the test to get a pass i no score tw« 

many variations on the Angoff procedure; Berk (1986) llsts eight varies 



tw„ rt ' 5 (1972) Procedure "as the judges categorize the items in a test air.™ 
l« hi l I e 2 S,0n lJ S ;. aC 5. 0rd1n l 9 t0 their difficulty and their relevance to the dec? ?2n 
Inn m , ad V, W1th three 1eve1s of difficulty and four levels of relevance {22 
would be 12 categories. The judges then decide on the proportion i of fteSS in 
nassinf eg0ry that 3 b + orde u rline examinee would answer correctly The proposed 
passing score is computed by multiplying the number of items in each catKSS It 

borderline candidate, and then summing over the twelve categories. * 

itBmc T h| Nedel sky (1954) procedure was specifically designed for multiple-choicp 
eac 5 1te^,, the judges decide on now ma "y of the response option 1 
l C ?K nt t eXara,n6e W0U,d rec °^*e as being incorrect h P a 
BIL *k f °r. the item 1s computed as one over the number of options remain?™ 
J22i.i?u h, «^Sl ou$ly in " rr ? ct °Ptions are removed from considerati " 



Nedelsky procedure car, be thought o '"as assuming thai ?he iiSZuT 0 ' n ™ 6 
examinee responds by eliminating those mZ^r^i^S^ SSSS^ 
jessing among the remaining options. So, on a five-option item if a iudet 
decides that the minimally competent examinee would reSognize tJo ootids !« 
aft.*? ?no n ?: th H N6de l Sky MPL W0Uld be 1/3 or °' 33 < hecat,se 9 tn"e options remain 

fttZ t« nirtha V1 ° USly Wr ° ng ° Ptions are eli ™ated. The MPLs are lumJd ™lr 
items to get the passing score on the test. over 

Jaeger's method (1982, 1989) differs from most other test-centered method. 
; a nH n T b6 L 0f in, P° r tant ways, all of which tend to emphasize thf role of 

SoXSPlSiStVi.^ 10 ^ of policy rather than as a technfcal ^ 

competency testing". The political nature of many ^L ^i^VSSi it 
!^ 1Clt1y i rec u ognized ' ^ d the need to consider alternative points or view s 
ffl^ff , U f . I t . hB ° ther m6th0dS haVe traditionally re'l ied^Vsingll 

u,h o+ hJ eC0nd ' Jaeger (1989 ' P- 494 > wou1d ask judges to decide, yes or no 
whether every examinee who passes the examination should be able to answer eSch 
l h i 6 f .° CU ? is clear1y on se ttinq the standard of what pL sing examinees 
should be able to do, rather than on estimating a parameter for Thvoothetic!! 
population of minimally competent examinees. nypotnetical 

Third, the Jaeger procedure is iterative. The process qoes throuah several 
nerations, and, at each stage, the judges are given feedback on examinee 
performance and/or on the collective judgments of various groups of 
Therefore, the jaeger procedure builds some of the external and interna thicks 



on validity discussed later in this paper, into the standard-settinq Drocess 
Note that, although the Angcff procedure did not originally involve an iterative 
approach, current applications of the Angoff procedure can, and usually do 
involve two or more iterations, with judges getting feedback and reconsidering 
their judgments at each stage cf the process. 'ueriruj 



Exam? lee-centered Hodels 

In the examinee-centered models, the judges make pass/fail decisions about 
examinees. The passing score is then set by identifying a point on the score 
scale that would be consistent with these decisions. 

In the borderline-group method (Livingston and Zieky, 1982) judoes are 
required to identify individual test-takers as borderline, in the sense that 
their level of achievement is right around the performance standard. The judqes 
who may be teachers, supervisors, etc., use their experience with the individuals 
or some assessment other than the test to identify a group of borderline 
individuals. The median score for this group of borderline examinees is then 
used as the passing score. Livingston and Zieky (1982, p. 34) suggest an 
internal check on the procedure: if the scores of the borderline grouo are 
clustered together, the method is probably working well; if the scores are spread 
over a wide range, then the method is not working well. 

In the contrasting-groups method (Livingston and Zieky, 1982), the judqes 
categorize a group of examinees into two groups, those judged to be competent and 
those judged to be not competent. As in the borderline-group method, these 
judgements are made on some basis other than the test scores. A conwon 
suggestion is to have teachers, supervisors, or someone else who has experience 
with the examinee's performance make these judgments. After the score 
distributions for these two groups have been determined, the passing score is 
chosen so that it discriminates as well -,s possible between the competent qrouo 
and the not-competent group. »>«»y 

The six methods outlined above are the most widely discussed standard- 
setting methods, and also seem to be the most widely used methods. My experience 
and an informal survey or organizations involved in standard setting indicates 
that the Angoff method is by far the most popular method for determining the 
passing scores to be used in high-stakes educational assessments and in licensure 
and certification examinations. Therefore, in discussing the kinds of analyses 
that might be used to evaluate the validity of performance standards, I will, for 
convenience, tend to speak as if the proposed standards were set with the Angoff 
procedure, and that the other methods (e.g., the borderline-group method) are 
available as a potential empirical check on the Angoff method. In all such 
cases, these roles could be reversed, with some other method providing the 
proposed passing score and the Angoff passing score employed as a check on 
validity. 

Finally, it is worth noting a general approach to standard setting that has 
gotten less attention than it probably deserves. To the extent that the 
pass/fail distinction is being emphasized, it would seem to make sense to design 
the assessment procedure so that it yields high precision around the passing 

a-nagae c 
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score. That is, rather than apply the standard-setting procedures to an existinq 
test, we would specify the performance standard and then develop the test to fit 
the standard. 



Validity 

Validity is a property of the interpretation assigned to test scores 
The test itself is not validated, and test scores qsl S3, are not validated' 
The question of validity does not arise until we consider interpretations and 
a proposed interpretation is valid if it is supported by appropriate evidence 
AERA, APA, NCHE, 1985; Cronbach, 1971; Jaeger, 1979; Linn, 1979; Madaus 
1983; Messick, 1989). ' 

Th'j interpretation of the score scale includes all of the statements to 
be made about examinees (or other objects of measurement, such as schools, 
classes, etc.) on the basis of the scores resulting from the assessment 
procedure, and all decisions about examinees based on the scores (Messick 
1981, 1988, 1989; Guion, 1974). It also includes the intermediate steps ' 
involved in getting from the score to the final conclusions and decisions 
about an examinee. 

The dependence of validity on the details of the proposed interpretation 
is critical. In order to evaluate the plausibility of an interpretation, we 
have to be clear about what it claims. Every assessment procedure has some 
interpretations that are likely to be considered plausible, or valid, and 
other interpretations that are likely to be considered highly implausible 
For example, suppose a test, consisting of 200 factual questions about various 
a ^ects of American History, is administered to tenth graders. A good case 
might be made for the interpretation of the resulting scores as measures of 
the students' knowledge of the factual content of American History. This 
interpretation is fairly plausible, especially if the questions have been 
selected in a systematic and sensible way, the items are clearly written, etc. 
The interpretation of the scores as indicators of the examinees' ability to 
analyze historical events in terms of their possible causes and consequences 
is far less plausible. The second of the two interpretations would require 
much more evidence to support its validity than the first. For any test, some 
interpretations are likely to be more plausible, for u liven level of 
evidential support, than other interpretations. 

The validity of the interpretation also depends on the population in 
which the assessment will be used and the context in which the assessment 
procedure is applied. An interpretation of test scores that is valid for one 
population, e.g., native speakers of English, may not be valid in another 
population, e.g., examinees for whom English is a second language or examinees 
with impaired vision or hearing. The circumstances in which the assessment is 
conducted may also have a major impact on the interpretation of scores. If 
the test were administered with severe time limits, it might function more as 
a test of reading speed than as a test of knowledge of history. 
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Interpretive Arguments 



In order to evaluate the plausibility of an interpretation for test 
scores, it is necessary to be clear about what the interpretation claims, ana 
one way to achieve greater precision in stating the interpretation is to lay 
it out in the form of an interpretive argument (Kane, 1992). The interpret ive 
argument would specify the network of inferences leading from the score to the 
conclusions drawn about examinees and the decisions made about examinees, as 
well as the assumptions that support these inferences. The interpretive 
argument is intended to describe the reasoning involved in interpreting the 
scores in a particular way. 

The interpretive argument provides a framework for developing validity 
evidence. One specifies the inferences and assumptions leading from the test 
scores to the statements and decisions included in the interpretation, 
identifies potential competing interpretations, and seeks evidence supporting 
the inferences and assumptions in the proposed interpretive argument and 
refuting potential counterarguments. To validate the interpretation is to 
support the plausibility of the corresponding interpretive argument with 
appropriate evidence. 

An effective evaluation of the interpretive argument requires an 
investigation of key assumptions in the argument. It is not possible to prove 
all of the assumptions in interpretive arguments, but it is usually possible 
to develop some empirical evidence for or against doubtful assumptions. 
Because no particular piece of evidence is likely to be decisive, several 
types of evidence may be used to evaluate an assumption. The plausibility of 
an assumption is evaluated in terms of all of the available evidence. 

Interpretive arguments are practical arguments, rather than formal (i.e., 
logical or mathematical) arguments and therefore cannot be proven. Even the 
simplest interpretive arguments contains many assumptions that cannot be taken 
for granted. In the example given earlier, involving the interpretation of 
history test scores as measures of knowledge of history, we assume that the 
examinees are motivated, that they have adequate time to complete the 
examination, that they have not been coached on the specific content of the 
items, etc. In most cases, we cannot prove all of the assumptions, and 
therefore, we cannot prove the interpretive argument. The best that we can do 
is to show that the interpretive argument is highly plausible by stating it 
clearly so that we know what it claims and what it assumes, by making sure 
that it is coherent in the sense that the conclusions follow from the 
assumptions, and by showing that the assumptions are reasonable. Parallel- 
lines of evidence should be developed whenever this is possible, and plausible 
counter arguments should be considered. 

The details of the interpretive argument will depend on the specific 
interpretation being proposed, the population to which the interpretation is 
applied, the specific data collection procedures being used, and the context 
in which measurement occurs. The particular mix of evidence needed to support 
the interpretative argument will be different for each case, but in each case, 
the aim of validation is to support the plausibility of the interpretative 
argument with appropriate evidence (Kane, 1992). 
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Validating Performance Standards 



*h * J 6 r! 1S an 1moortant class of interpretations that involve decisions 
aoout whether examinees have met some standard of performance in some area of 
achievement. To validate the performance standard is to validate the 
interpretive argument in which this standard is used. 

The decisions are made with some goal or purpose in mind, i.e. to 
ensure that passing examinees are ready for some activity or responsihil itv 
Given the goal of the decision process, a relevant area of achievement is 
identified, an assessment procedure is developed (or chosen) to assess this 
area ot achievement, and a passing score is set on the score scale for the 
measurement procedure. The presumption is that individuals with scores above 
tne passing score have met some performance standard related to the qoal of 
the decision process and individuals with scores below the passing score have 
not met the performance standard. So, we have a score scale that is 
interpreted in terms of level of achievement in some area, and we have a 
passing score that is interpreted in terms of a specific level of achievement 
Lhe performance standard. By requiring that examinees achieve a score at or 
above the passing score, we expect to ensure that they have met the 
corresponding performance standard, and thereby, we expect to achieve our 

f« +n J USt as we do J not va1idate a test but rather the interpretation assiqned 
nL ?! ^ores, we do not validate a passing score or a performance standard 
per se. Employing the approach outlined in the last section, we would 
evaluate the plausibility of the inferences made about examinees usinq the 
passing score and its associated performance standard. 



Passing Scores and Performance Standards 

In discussing the issues of validity associated with standard settinq 
it is important to be clear about the distinction between the "passinq score" 
and the performance standard". The particular point on the score scale that 

Imrlt \t*Z t0 make decisions ^ the passing scnr*. Examinees with 

scores at or above the passing score pass, and examinees with scores below the 
=™? 9 J Ct T e f V ] ', T £ e Performance standard represents the minimal 
acceptable level of achievement in some area, or on some type of activity, or 
some domain of related activities. The passing score is a point on the score 
scale, and the performance standard is a conceptual boundary between 
acceptable levels of achievement and unacceptable levels of achievement, or 
between being competent in an area and not being competent in the area. The 
passing score is a number, and the performance stand, d is a construct. 

Assuming that the passing score is not selected in a completely 
arbitrary manner, it must be chosen to represent some intended distinction 
between passing and failing examinees. If the passing score is being used to 
select individuals for an educational program, job, etc., the intended 
distinction is likely to be between those who are well enough prepared to 
succeed in the educational program, job, etc. and those who are not prepared 
well enough for the program. If the pass/fail decision is made at the end of 
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a course, the intended distinction might be between those who have learned 
most of the content of the course and those who have learned relatively 

little. 3 

In most cases, the pass/fail decision is intended to identify passinq 
examinees who have several related characteristics, including perhaps mastery 
of some content domain, plus skill in performing certain tasks, which together 
make them ready to function effectively in some context. Failing examinees 
are judged to be unprepared to function effectively because they lack some or 
all of these requirements. The cluster of intended distinctions between 
passing and failing examinees included in the performance standard provides 
the basic interpretation assigned to the passing score. Given this model the 
aim of a standard-setting study is to identify a passing score that achieves 
the goal of the decision process. As part of this standard-setting process 
it is necessary to define a performance standard, which specifies the level'of 
achievement needed to achieve the goal. The aim of the validation effort is 
to provide convincing evidence that the passing score does represent the 
intended performance standard and that this performance standard is 
appropriate, given the goals of the decision process. 

The use of a passing score adds an explicit decision rule involving a 
passing score to the basic interpretation of the score scale. The decision 
rule categorizes all examinees with scores at or above the passing score as 
passing and examinees with scores below the passing score as failing. This 
decision process adds an additional layer of interpretation to the original 
interpretation of the score scale, to the effect that examinees with scores 
above the passing score are competent and those with scores below the Dassino 
score are not competent. 

It is worth noting that the introduction of the performance standard 
also drops certain kinds of information from the interpretation, or at least 
deemphasizes this information. Typically, the interpretation of the basic 
score scale gives roughly equal emphasis to differences in scores, wherever 
they happen to fall on the scale. To the extent that we emphasize the results 
of pass/fail decisions, we give substantial attention to differences between 
passing an* failing scores and relatively little attention to other 
difference-. 



Arbitrariness 

Several authors have commented on the arbitrariness of performance 
standards. Glass (1978) pointed out the element of arbitrariness in 
performance standards and suggested that they not be used in most cases. In 
response, Popham (1978), Block (1978), Hambleton(1978) , and Linn (1978) have 
suggested that although passing scores are arbitrary in the sense that they 
are based on judgment, they do not have to be arbitrary in the sense of being 
capricious. 

One source of arbitrariness arises from the fact that the scale of 
achievement is conceived of as being continuous, and generally the benefits 
associated with achievement are assumed to be a monotone increasing function 
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of level of achievement. As achievement increases, the benefits associated 
with achievement increase. As a result, there is no simple and obvious way to 
choose a particular point on the score scale as the passing score. So, the 
choice of the passing score is arbitrary in the sense that there is no 
compelling reason why it could not be set a little higher or a little lower 
As noted by Jaeger (1990), Shepard (1980) and others, examinees just below the 
passing score do not differ substantially from examinees just above the 
passing score. 

The fact that the proposed performance standard and the assocULed 
passing score results from a policy decision rather than an entirely objective 
process of parameter estimation, can also be viewed as a source of 
arbitrariness. Policy decisions involve the integration of values with 
predictions (or guesses) about the consequences of various choices. As a 
re-ult, individuals and groups may have serious differences of opinion that 
cannot be easily resolved. In particular, the different stakeholders in a 
decision process may hai<e reasonable differences of opinions, based on 
different assumptions and values, about how high standards should be. As 
Werner (1978, p. 2) has suggested in a discission of licensure examinations, 
any passing score can be criticized by persons whose views on what constitutes 
minimal acceptable competence for an occupation differ from the views that 
most significantly influenced the choice of a passing score. Any policy 
decision is arbitrary in the sense that it reflects a certain set of values 
and beliefs and not some other set of values or beliefs. 



An Example 

As we proceed in this section and subsequent sections, it will be useful 
to have an example to refer to. 

Let's assume that we have a test of achievement in mathematics, covering 
topics in arithmetic, pre-algebra, algebra, and analytic geometry and 
calculus. This is a fairly broad range of topics for a single test, but it is 
not totally unrealistic, and it will facilitate the discussion of different 
levels of achievement. 

I will assume that the test consists of a number of separately scoreable 
tasks or items, which may be either extended response or objective. I will 
assume that different items deal with different areas of content, i.e., that 
there are "arithmetic items", "algebra items", etc., and that t.ie arithmetic 
items deal primarily with arithmetic, the algebra items deal primarily with 
algebra, etc. 

I will assume further that the test has been constructed so that tasks 
dealing with the more advanced topics are generally more difficult than tasks 
dealing with the more elementary topics. As a result, an examinee with a low 
score is likely to answer some arithmetic items correctly, but is not likely 
to answer many of the algebra or calculus items correctly. (Note that this 
assumption is not true for many tests, because some traditional norm- 
referenced test development procedures are designed to create items that are 
fairly homogeneous in their empirical difficulty levels). 
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I have set up this example so that it is relatively straightforward In 
c.ual practice, the situation is often far murkier. As noted above, it mav 
not be easy to associate types of items or areas of content with regions on 
the score scale. We may have concerns about the validity of the score scale 
about the potential for bias, or about the appropriateness of the test for a' 
given purpose. Nevertheless, in discussing the implications of various kinds 
of evidence for the validity of standards, it is useful to keep the example as 



The Assumptions Supporting the Decision 

The interpretive argument can be thought o. as going from an examinee's 
score to conclusions about the examinee's standing on the scale, and then to a 
pass/fail decision based on the passing score. Passing the test is 
interpreted as an indication that the examinee has reached the level of 
achievement specified in the performance standard corresponding to the nassina 
score The validity of the standard can be evaluated 1n terms of the 
plausibility of the assumptions supporting the inference that an examinee's 
level of achievement is adequate if and only if the examinee's score is at or 
above the passing score. 

This inference is reasonable if the passing score is appropriate given 
the purpose of the decision process and is not reasonable if the passing score 
is not appropriate. In practice, the reasoning supporting the appropriateness 
ot the passing score usually involves at least two assumptions. The first 
assumption, which I will refer to as the descriptive assumption , claims that 
tne passing score corresponds to a specified performance standard, in the 
sense that examinees with scores above the passing score are likely to meet 
tne standard, and examinees with scores below the passing score are not likely 
to meet the standard. The second assumption, which I will refer to as the 
policy assumption , claims that this performance standard is appropriate, qiven 
the purpose of the decision. p ' 9 

If we were using our math test to select students for a special science 
course, we might decide to set the passing score at a point on the score scale 
sucn that examinees with scores above the passing score can generally do the 
algebra items in the test and are therefore considered to be reasonably 
competent in algebra, and examinees with scores below the passing score 
generally cannot solve the algebra items and are therefore not considered 
competent in algebra. This performance standard is clearly defined. It could 
be made more precise by specifying what we mean by the expression "can 
generally do the algebra items on the test" (i.e., 80% correct), but the 
general intent of the standard is fairly clear. 

The appropriateness of the performance standard and its associated 
passing score would depend to a large extent on how the science course is 
designed. If instruction in the course assumes a working knowledge of algebra 
and nothing more, the passing score would be appropriate. If the course does 
not involve mathematics to any appreciable extent, the standard may be far too 
high. If the course requires calculus, the standard is too low. So, it is 
largely a matter of policy (i.e., how we choose to design the course) whether 
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second kind of arbitrariness to the standard-setting results, and is less 
amenable to empirical verification. This arbitrariness arises from the fact 
that decisions about how much is enough, like all policy decisions, are 
necessarily based on assumptions about the likely consequences of various 
choices and the values associated with these consequences, and although some 
of our assumptions about the consequences may be confirmed by data, 
assumptions about values are necessarily judgmental. If one group of judges 
decide that we should adopt competence in algebra as the standard on our math 
example because this will allow for a relatively rigorous treatment of content 
in the science course, and a second group wants to set the standard at a lower 
level, say competence in arithmetic, in order to allow more students to 
participate, it is hard to imagine any empirical study that could resolve this 
difference of opinion. 

So, we have a fairly high degree of ambiguity or arbitrariness in our 
choice of passing score. In most cases, it appears that there is no specific 
passing score that can be considered the "correct" passing score, and as a 
result we cannot demonstrate that we have chosen the correct passing score 
The best that we can do in "validating a performance standard" is to show that 
the passing score is consistent with the proposed performance standard and 
that this standard of performance represents a reasonable policy decision, 
given the overall goals of the assessment program. In practice, however /we 
seldom if every achieve even this goal, A more modest but realistic goal in 
most cases is to assemble evidence showing that the passing score is not 
unreasonable. In the next three sections, I will review three kinds of 
evidence used to achieve this goal. 

To summarize the conclusions drawn in this section, we validate a 
performance standard by showing that the proposed interpretation for the 
pissing score is reasonable and appropriate. The interpretation rests on two 
assumptions, a descriptive assumption claiming that the passing score 
corresponds to some performance standard, and a policy assumption claiming 
that the performance standard is appropriate, given the purposes of the 
decisions being made. It is possible, albeit difficult, to generate empirical 
evidence that supports the descriptive assumption directly. The policy 
assumption is not amenable to direct empirical verification, but some kinds of 
data can be relevant to the "reasonableness" of this assumption. 



Procedural Evidence for Validity 

Procedural evidence focuses on the appropriateness of the procedures 
used and the quality of the implementation of these procedures. As is true of 
most types of validity evidence, the procedural evidence can be more decisive 
in invalidating a standard than in validating it. Poor procedures or a 
failure to implement procedures in an appropriate way can destroy our 
confidence in the resulting passing score and performance standard. However, 
thorough implementation of the best available procedures does not guarantee 
that the resulting passing score is appropriate- 
Procedural evidence is particularly important in evaluating the validity 
of performance standards for two reasons. First, in most cases, few if any 
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solid empirical checks on the validity of the performance standard are 
available. It is of course important to take full advantage of all 
opportunities for checking on the appropriateness of the standard and the 
associated passing score, and a number of methods for checking performance 
standards and passing scores are discussed in the two sections followinq this 
one, but given the severe limitations in the methods available, we are forced 
to rely heavily on procedural evidence. Second, procedural evidence is a 
widely accepted basis for evaluating policy decisions; we can have some 
confidence in standards if they have been set in a reasonable way (eg by 
v °t e or by consensus), by persons who are knowledgeable about the area for 
which the standards are being set, who understand the process they are usina 
who are considered unbiased, etc. y ' 

Selection of Procedures 

As noted earlier, a number of procedures have been proposed for settinq 
standards. Hambleton and Eignor (1980) reported on 18 standard-setting 
methods. Berk (1986) listed 38 separate procedures for either setting or 
statistically adjusting existing standards. As Berk (1986) notes, many of the 
procedures are variants on a few basic procedures, but the total number of 
options is still formidable. Unfortunately, we do not have any definite 
authoritative guidelines for which procedures are to be preferred in qeneral 
or in any particular case. 

The Standards for Educational and Psychological Testing (AERA, APA, 
NCHE, 1985) impose a number of documentation requirements relevant to passing 
scores, but do not specify any particular procedures or types of procedures to 
be used. For example, Standard 6.9 requires documentation of the method used 
to set the standard and the rationale for this method. This standard also 
requires that the qualifications of judges be reported. Jaeger (1990, p 15) 
interprets the requirement in Standard 3.1 that testing programs be developed 
on a sound scientific basis" as implying that standard setting should "be 
well documented, be based on an explicable rationale, be public, be 
replicable, and be capable of producing a reliable result." Jaeger (1990, p. 
16) notes that the Uniform Guidelines on Employee Selection Procedures, which 
apply to tests used for employment, add the requirement that the standard be 
reasonable" and that the utility and adverse impact of the decision be 
examined and reported. Taken as a whole, these requirements do not eliminate 
any of the methods for standard setting describer earlier in this report, or 
for that matter any of the 38 methods listed by Berk (1986). All of these 
methods can be defended as being reasonable, and all can be made reliable if 
enough data are collected. Any procedure can be documented. 

It is not surprising that the standards do not require or proscribe any 
method; the Standards were not intended to mandate or rule out specific 
methods in any area, but rather to provide general guidelines for good testinq 
practices. * 

Piburn's (1990) analysis of legal challenges to licensure examination 
suggests the need for a "rational relationship" between requirements for 
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licensure and practice requirements, Piburn (1990, p. 14) quotes the decisi 
of the Supreme Court in Schware v. Bd. of Bar Examiners . 1957, as follows: 



A State cannot exclude a person from the practice of law or from 
any other occupation in a manner or for reasons that contravene 
the Due Process or Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth 

Amendment A State can require high standards of 

qualification, . .but any qualification must have a rational 
connection with the applicant's fitness or capacity to practice [a 
licensed occupation] • 

Again, it seems that the standard embodied in the passing score needs to be 
reasonable or "rational", given the purpose of the decision process. However, 
Herbsleb, Sales, and Overcast (1985, p. 1169) suggest that the constitutional* 
criteria for rationality is so lenient that the technical issues of validity 
are "simply irrelevant to the legal issues". 

There is a substantial literature comparing the properties of various 
methods (e.g,, Andrews and Hecht, 1976; Brennan and Lockwood, 1980; Koffler 
1980; Skakun and Kling, 1980; Mills, 1983; Cross, Impara, Frary and Jaeger, 
1984), and much of this literature has been summarized by Jaeger (1989), This 
literature has provided us with insights into some of the problems and 
advantages associated with different methods; for example, the study by 
Brennan and Lockwood (1980), highlighted some potential problems with the 
Nedelsky procedure. Note, however, that Heskauskas and Norcini (1980) have 
suggested some advantages specific to the Nedelsky procedure. Collectively, 
these studies have also alerted us to the large differences in the passing 
scores that can occur when different methods are used, even with the same 
judges and same items, and have provided us with information about the 
reliability of different procedures. 

However, this research has not decisively favored any one method over 
the others, for at least three reasons. First, and most fundamentally, most 
of these studies have compared the passing scores and passing rates for two or 
more methods, and found that one method produced a higher passing score than 
the other method. However, we have had no external criteria to indicate what 
the passing score should be. So we have had no way to decide which of the 
passing scores resulting from the different methods was to be preferred. The 
fact that the Angoff method yields a higher passing score than the Nedelsky * 
method in a particular context, for example, does not tell us which of these 
two passing scores should be considered more appropriate. These studies have 
been extremely useful in several ways (e,g., in providing indications of the 
standard errors associated with various procedures), but because of the 
"criterion problem," they have not provided us with definite guidance on which 
method to use. 

The two other reasons why this literature is hard to interpret in any 
simple way involve the variety of procedures that have been proposed and some 
inconsistencies in the results. Although there have been a number of studies 
comparing the different standard setting methods, these studies have involved 
different combinations of methods and variations on methods, different kinds 
of tests, and different contexts. So, the different studies are not 
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replications of eacn other, and it is difficult to draw general conclusions 
across studies. 

The difficulty in identifying clear patterns in the results is increased 
by the fact that the results are not entirely consistent. For example 
Brennan and Lockwood (1980) found that the standard error in estimating the 
passing score, over judges and items, was much smaller for the Angoff 
procedure than it was for the Nedelsky procedure, and they provided a possible 
explanation for this result in terms of the limited choices that the judqes 
have in using the Nedelsky procedure. Smith and Smith (1988) also found that 
Angoff judges were more consistent than Nedelsky judges. However, a study by 
Cross, Impara, Frary, and Jaeger (1984) found that the Nedelsky method had a 
larger standard error than the Angoff method on a mathematics test and a 
smaller standard error for an elementary education test. Given the complexity 
of the comparisons to be made and the lack of complete consistency in the 
results, the conclusions to be drawn from this literature are not entirelv 
clear. J 

The evidence seems to favor the Angoff procedure, but is not decisive, 
and therefore all of the proposed methods can be considered legitimate 
options. In practice, the Angoff method, in its many permutations, is most 
popular, and this is certainly not inconsistent with the literature. The 
Angoff method seems to be fairly convenient to use. It is flexible, allowing 
for gradual improvements in the specific procedures used, as possible 
limitations or problems with the method are identified (e.g., most users of 
the Angoff method now seem to provide judges with some data in order to 
provide feedback on consistency and possibly on the implications for pass 
rates of the decisions being made). Although the evidence is somewhat mixed, 
the Angoff method seems to have relatively small standard errors in the 
passing scores, and since reliability is a necessary condition for validity, 
the relative magnitudes of the standard errors is relevant to questions of 
validity. Note, however, that the reliability issue is not decisive because 
we can always decrease the standard error and therefore improve reliability 
for any method by increasing the number of judges, and/ or items, and/or 
occasions used in standard setting. 

Several studies have examined the relationship between the MPLs and item 
difficulty. Kane and Wilson (1984) showed that a positive covariance between 
item effects in judged MPLs, and item effects in examinee scores would lead to 
a reduction in the standard error of the passing score over samples of items 
and judges. Kane and Wilson (1984) also suggested that a positive covariance 
would support the validity of the judged MPLs, and a negative or zero 
covariance would suggest a lack of validity in these judgments, because a 
negative covariance would indicate that the item characteristics determining 
the MPLs were different from the characteristics influencing examinee 
performance. Halpin and Halpin (1987) found correlations between item 
difficulty and Ebel, Nedelsky, and Angoff MPLs for the Missouri College 
English Test of 0.49, 0.24, and 0.57, respectively. Busch and Jaeger (1990) 
found correlations between Angoff MPLs and item difficulties ranging from 0.30 
to 0.78 over seven content areas; these correlations increased dramatically 



(ranging from 0.61 to 0.93) in a second round after the judges were given 
information on observed item difficulties, but the interpretation of these 
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higher correlations as checks on validity is complicated by the fact that the 
judges had been given data on item difficulty. Smith and Smith (1988) found a 
higher correlation between Angoff MPLs and p values (r » 0.60) than between 
Nedelsky MPLs and p values (r » 0.37), and suggested that this difference 
occurs because the Angoff ratings make use of more information that is 
relevant to item difficulty. 

Berk (1986, p. 147) concludes that "...the Angoff Method appears to 
offer the best balance between technical adequacy and practicability.' 1 Cross, 
Impara, Frary, and Jaeger (1984, p. 126) concluded that, in their study 
comparing the Angoff, Nedelsky and Jaeger methods, the psychometric properties 
of the Angoff judgments "were unsurpassed". Smith and Smith (1988, p. 272) 
suggest that compared to the Nedelsky procedure, the Angoff procedure 
"encourages the use of a wider selection of information and information that 
is more predictive of item difficulty 11 . Shepard reconroends the Angoff and 
Jaeger methods as the, "most practical". However, Jaeger (1989, p 491) 
concludes that, "There is no agreement on a best method, although some 
procedures are far more popular than others." Gross (1985) has described the 
advantages of a modified version of the Nedelsky method. And of course, we 
have the view that we should not, in most cases set standards at all (Glass, 
1978) because all of the methods are "blatantly arbitrary." 

Psychometricians are not in complete agreements the method of choice, 
but we do have some agreement on some issues. First, there are some 
situations (e.g., licensure and certification) where standard setting clearly 
seems necessary. There is consensus that in those cases where passing scores 
are to be used, they should be established in a careful and systematic way. 
There is some tendency among measurement specialists to prefer the Angoff and 
Jaeger methods over the Nedelsky method (e.g., Berk 1986; Brennan and 
Lockwood, 1980; Shepard, 1980), and the research on standard errors in passing 
scores and the relationships between items MPLs and item difficulties are 
consistent with this preference. The Angoff procedure seems to be the most 
popular method by far among those actually setting standards, suggesting that 
this method is found to be fairly convenient to use. 



Implementation of Procedures 

We have much more specific guidelines for the implementation of standard 
setting methods than we have for picking a method. Livingston and Zieky 
(1982) list five basic steps for any standard setting method: select the 
judges, define "borderline" knowledge and skill (equivalent to the performance 
standard, as defined here), train the judges in the use of the method chosen, 
collect judgements, and combine the judgements to choose a passing score. 
These criteria for evaluating implementation apply to all methods, although 
the details vary from one method to another. 

In the remainder of this section, I will briefly discuss five parts of 
the standard setting procedures that have an impact on the plausibility of the 
standard, (1) definition of goals for decision procedure, (2) selection of 
judges, (3) training of judges, (4) definition of performance standard, and 
(5) data collection procedures. I will discuss these as they apply to the 
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content-centered standard setting methods. With some modification, these five 
criteria could be reworded to apply specifically to other types of standard 
setting studies, 

(1) Definition of goals for decision procedure. The general purpose to 
be served by the use of a passing score needs to be defined before the 
standard- setting process, per se, begins. This general purpose is tied to the 
goals of the decision process as a whole, and as noted earlier, is often 
stated in terms of readiness for something (e.g., for licensure examinations 
the purpose is to ensure "readiness" for entry-level practice). This general 
statement of purpose can be interpreted as a very general version of the 
intended performance standard, and provides a basis for the rest of the 
process, 

(2) Selection of Judges. All of the standard setting methods involve 
judgements and therefore all naed qualified judges. T *e specific 
qualifications needed in the judges will depend mainl> an the type of decision 
to be made using the passing score (Jaeger, 1991). The technical expertise of 
the judges may be particularly critica' in getting a good verbal description 
of the performance standard being deve ^ed. The familiarity of the judges 
with the population of examinees for whom the passing score will be used 
should help to keep the standard realistic. 

Given the wide-ranging impact of the policy decisions involved in 
setting standards for high-stakes tests, it is probably important to have 
broad representation from groups with an interest in the stringency of the 
standard. However, this interest in having broad participation in the 
standard-setting process may be in conflict with the requirement that the 
judges be qualified to make the kind of decision they are being asked to make, 
and therefore, a judicious tradeoff may be called for. It is probably best 
not to restrict input to the standard-setting process to one group of experts 
(e.g., faculty in professional schools for licensure examinations, school 
teachers for high school exit examinations). Even though they may have less 
expertise in the area for which the standard is being set, it would generally 
be wise to include representatives from as many stakeholder groups as 
possible. However, each group should be asked to provide judgments in areas 
where they are qualified; it would be pointless to have a person with no 
knowledge of content make specific judgments about items. 

In addition, the number of judges should be large enough, so that the 
standard error of measurement of the resulting passing score is not too large. 
The standard error can be evaluated in two ways, in terms of its magnitude and 
in terms of its impact on pass rates, and the standard error needs to be 
fairly small in both ways. We can generally decrease the size of the error by 
increasing the amount of data collected during standard setting. It is 
important to document the process used to estimate the standard error and the 
magnitude of the standard error. Note, standard errors of passing scores are 
discussed in more detail in the next section. 

(3) Training of Judges. If they are to perform the task well, the 
judges need to understand what they are supposed to do. As a minimal amount 
of training, the judges should probably get an orientation to the goals of the 
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uecision process and a detailed presentation on what they are to do during the 
rating process (Nor~ini, Lipner, Langdon, and Strecker, 1987; Mills, Melican 
and Ahluwalia, 1991). Given that the judges may not have any experience in ' 
using standard-setting procedures, it would probably be reasonable to provide 
them with some practice and some feedback on their efforts (Reid, 1991) and 
periodic retraining if necessary (Plake, Melican, and Mills, 1991). Traininq 
should continue until both the judges and those conducting the study are 
satisfied that the judges understand what is expected of them, 

(4) Definition of the Performance standard. As part of the process of 
developing the standard, the judges are usually asked to develop a general 
definition of the standard of performance that they consider adequate for the 
intended purposes or goals of the decision process. Given this definition of 
the performance standard, the judges decide on the minimal passing levels for 
the items (in the test-centered models) or the Mastery/nonmastery status of 
the examinees (in the examinee-centered models). The performance standard is 
typically arrived at by consensus, even if the judges work independently in 
setting the passing score that is used to operational ize this performance 
standard. 

The plausibility of the passing score resulting from this process is 
likely to be improved by having the judges take the time to reach agreement on 
a clearly stated definition of the performance standard being adopted. The 
rationale for the passing score is further strengthened if the judges can 
explicitly link the performance standard to the purpose of the decision to be 
made. For example, if the performance standard on a licensing or 
certification examination can be linked to the requirements of practice, the 
legitimacy of the standard is supported; if it can be shown that the detection 
of possible drug interactions is an important component of the safe practice 
of pharmacy, a standard that required pharmacists to know common drug 
interactions would be more defensible, and a passing score that implied that 
candidates for licensure had to be able to recognize potential interactions 
among commonly used drugs with a high degree of consistency would be more 
defensible than if this connection had not been explicitly made, 

(5) Data Collection Procedures. Of course, the procedures used to 
collect the data need to be systematic and accurate. In addition to this 
basic requirement, there are some steps that are likely to improve the quality 
of the data. 

First, if we want any work to be relatively error-free, it is generally 
necessary to review and/or check it at least once. Therefore, on this basis 
alone, iterative procedures in which the judges get to review their decisions 
before the passing score is finalized, seem to be preferable to single-pass 
procedures (Linn, 1978; Shepard, 1980; Jaeger, 1982, 1989; Busch and Jaeger, 
1990). The multiple reviews incorporated in the iterative procedures are 
likely to be especially effective if they involve the introduction of new 
kinds of data, which are relevant to the standard setting task, at each 
iteration. 

Second, it is highly desirable that the data collection procedures 
promote consistency in the data being generated. One way of doing this is to 
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have the judges discuss their ratings after they have independently iudoed the 
items. Fitzpatrick (1989) has pointed out some potential problems associated 
with group dynamics that we need to be concerned about, but the benefits of 
.?ci!c 9 5r 2 ud ! es consider their Judgements as a group seems to outweigh the 

u i Statistical data on the performance of relevant groups of examinees 
?a2« i P £5 e J ud 9 es t0 set the passing scores at realistic levels (Jaeaer 
11 9; ^ a ??l eton and Powe11 ' 1983 < Shepard, 1980; Linn, 1978). In fact 
Shepard (1980, p. 463) argued that, "at a minimum, standard setting procedures 
should include a balancing of absolute judgments and direct attention to 
passing rates". Information on how the data for each judge compare to the 
data of other judges can also provide useful feedback. 

If they are available, external checks on the reasonableness of the 
judgements being made would also be helpful. There is no good reason in 
making a decision, to ignore information about the consequences of the 
^on^T' ! f such ^formation is available (Linn, 1978; Busch and Jaeqer 
1990; Norcim, Shea and Kanya, 1988). In many situations, we are forced'to 
make decisions without knowing much about the consequences, but if qood data 
on the probable consequences of decisions are available, it would seem to be 
prudent to use it and irresponsible to ignore it. Data on the consequences of 
setting the passing score at different points may be useful in helpinq iudaes 
to make realistic decisions. For example, judges, who are inclined to set a 
standard on a licensing exam that would either fail almost all recent 
graduates or pass all recent graduates, might be encouraged to reconsider 
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Feedback from Judges 

As an additional check on the design and implementation of the standard 
setting process, information can be collected from the judges about their 
perception of the process used to generate ratings, using rating forms or 
interviews. In particular, the judges are in a good position to provide 
information about their understanding of the purpose of the standard-settino 
study and the procedures that were used (Geisinger, 1991). 

If the judges work from a predefined performance standard, the judoes 
could be asked about their understanding of this performance standard. If 
judges develop the performance standard, they could be asked about their 
understanding of the criteria used in developing the performance standard. 

Finally, the judges could be asked about their level of satisfaction 
n-:\f Process L as a whole a nd with the product, the resulting passing score. 
Uid they think the process was sound and worked smoothly? Did they think that 
the conceptual definition of the standard was clear and appropriate? Did they 
think that the passing score was at an appropriate level and reflected the 
conceptual definition incorporated in the performance standard. 

As with all of the different kinds of evidence for the validity of the 
passing score, a set of positive results obtained in a survey of the judges 
does not prove that the passing score is appropriate. All it says is that the 
individuals who developed the standard, think that it is appropriate. This is 
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not very strong evidence for validity. However, this kind of study can 
provide powerful evidence on the negative side. If the judges who developed 
the standard do not have confidence in it, it is not clear why anyone else 
should. 

The fact that a standard setting study has employed an apparently sound 
procedure in a thorough and systematic way, and has where possible, included 
various checks on consistency and reality encourages us to have faith in the 
results. However, such procedural evidence does not provide strong assurance 
that the results are appropriate. 



Evaluating Procedural Evidence 

Procedural evidence cannot establish the appropriateness of a passing 
score and its associated performance standard, just as procedural evidence 
cannot establish the validity of a test score interpretation (Cronbach, 1971; 
Messick, 1989; Kane, 1992). However, procedural evidence can invalidate a 
standard, just as procedural evidence can invalidate a test-score 
interpretation. And procedural evidence can support the validity of a 
proposed interpretation of the passing score by ruling out one possible 
counterinterpretation. So procedural evidence is relevant to the validation 
of test score interpretations and standards. 

Opinions vary on how important procedural evidence is in the validation 
of performance standards. Jaeger (1990, p. 18) suggests that: 

...we examine the validity of a judgment-based standard-setting 
procedure by conceptualizing the universe score (Cronbach, Gleser, 
Nanda & Rajaratnam, 1972) that would result if ideal conditions of 
judgment were enjoyed by an ideal population of appropriate 
judges. 

Jaeger seems to be endorsing the view that a good standard- setting study, one 
that approximates the "ideal", is the closest thing to a gold standard that we 
have. On the other hand, Madaus (1985, p. 13) has expressed some reservations 
about the utility of procedural evidence in supporting a proposed standard: 

Whether we like it or not we must face the reality that having 10 
to 15 teachers make judgments about the percentage of examinees 
they think will pass an item, and using those judgments to arrive 
at a cut score, says nothing about the validity of any decisions 
made on the basis of the cut score. We need to go beyond a line 
of validity evidence resting on a partially rigged plebiscite to 
some empirical examination of the degree to which a test, using a 
particular cut score, in fact correctly separates those with 
insufficient knowledge and/or skills to teach at a minimally 
acceptable level from those who in fact have such prerequisite 
knowledge and/or skills. 

Opinion is definitely mixed. 
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Perhaps the range of opinions on the efficacy of procedural evidence i« 
so wide, in part, because procedural evidence plays very different roles in 
fhlt JJI ° Ur tW ° assum P tions - For the descriptive assumption, which c aims 
that the passing score can be interpreted in terms of a specific performance 

ei?3^' Pr ° C ??^! evidenCe p1ays a role analogous to the role of prSral 
evidence in validating any score scale. Serious defects or omissions in the 
procedures can invalidate a proposed interpretation. Impeccable procedure 
nll V l des support for the validity of the proposed interpretation by ruling out 
one possible counterinterpretation, but this support is quite limited 

nl .Jr°?f dural evidence can play a much larger role in supporting the 
plausibility of the second assumption, which involves a policy decision in 
our society, the legitimacy and defensibil ity of policy decisions are based V 
„ a ^V Xt6nt on Procedural correctness. In most situations where important 
policy decisions are to be made, there are rules about who gets to vote the 

and tl! "e of the meeting, the number of voting members constituting a 
quorum, etc. If the rules are not followed, the policy decision is not 
considered legitimate, and if the rules are followed, the policy decision is 
accepted as legitimate Individuals may not like the decision/they may think 
the decis 10 n to be foolish or unjust, but if the decision has been made in 
bee^fonowed ' U h " S ° m le 9 itimacy ' J' ust be "use the rules have 

For example, if a duly constituted licensure board with the authoritv 
and responsibility for setting standards for entry to a profession, decides to 
set a particular passing score on the licensing examination, this judgment is 
likely to be accepted as a legitimate exercise of authority un ess Spell no 

Ser^igJa 1 "' 1 ;? th3t 'I 1 ; . P3S ! ing SCOre iS ina PP*We is avaiSle " 9 
werner (1978, p. 2) suggested that, in making judgments about standards "an 
agency must weigh a variety of factors (both quantifiable and non- 
quantlf able) in making its final selection of a particular value " The 
responsible authority also has the right to change the standard; Ellwein, 
Glass, and Smith (1988, p. 22) commend decision-makers in South Carolina for 
of J he students who failed to achieve a performance standard: "We 

rlVril ? t 5 6 T Sd ° m ° f tnose in Soutn c ^olina who interposed reason between 
crude technologies imposed on them from above and the lives of children." 

The approach taken by the Florida Department of Education in settinq 
IHV^I score *. on sever al high-stakes tests reflects this view of standard 
setting as pol 1C y making (Fisher, 1993). A committee chooses a passing score 

Sn>i°i;fZ ieW °V he nemS using the An 9° ff Procedure and a review of data 
on the performance of various groups. The committee recommendation goes to 
the Commissioner of Education and then to the State Board of Education. After 
these several reviews, the result is an administrative rule, with the weight 
of aw. There 1S no attempt to collect external evidence of validity and no 
analyses of reliability are conducted (Fisher, 1993). Standard setting is 
treated as pobcy making, rather than as a technical problem of estimation. 

Some policy-making body decides how strict or lenient the performance 
standard is to be, and whatever decision they make, they are likely to be 
commended by some and criticized by others (see Airasian, 1987). Mehrens 
(1986) and Madaus (1986) have provided an extremely interesting discussion of 
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the relative merits of certain policy options involved in standard- settina 
me criteria applied in such debates tend to be procedural criteria (i e was 
the deed done properly) and general criteria of reasonableness. ' " 

The criteria for evaluating the legitimacy of policy decisions are 
clearly different from the criteria for evaluating the plausibility of 
scientific inferences. Claims that a score scale can be interpreted in terms 
of a certain kind of performance, or that a particular point on the scale can 
be interpreted in terms of a particular level of performance are amenable to 
direct empirical study, and are not accepted without empirical evidence 
(Cronbach, 1971, Messick, 1989). Policy decisions cannot be checked directly 
against data and their legitimacy is therefore evaluated in terms of general 
criteria of the reasonableness of the decision and the fairness, leqitimacv 
etc. of the procedures used to arrive at the decision. Therefore, procedural 
evidence can have a large impact on the plausibility of the policy assumption 
involved in standard-setting efforts. «»sumpxmn 

A small and not particularly "scientific" survey of organizations 
engaged in setting standards for high-stakes achievement tests (e g 
licensure and certification tests, state mandated testing programs) was 
conducted in preparing this paper. I contacted ten organizations with 
responsibility for high-stakes achievement tests, including central testing 
agencies in four large states and six major professional organizations with 
responsibility for licensure and/or certification. I chose states and 
professional organizations that I thought likely to have engaged in studies of 
the validity of performance standards. I also contacted two major testinq 
organizations and thereby obtained information on a large number of testina 
programs. " 

On the basis of this survey and a survey of the literature, the 
following generalizations seem relatively safe. First, the Angoff procedure 
in its various manifestations, is the standard method for setting passing 
scores on high-stakes achievement tests. Second, the details of the process 
vary quite a bit, but most organizations use an iterative procedure with some 
information on examinee performance provided at some point in the process 
Third, most of these programs rely heavily on procedural evidence to support 
the validity of their standard setting procedures. In most cases, the only 
empirical checks on the validity of the standard setting focused on the 
reliability (i.e., standard errors) of the resulting passing scores. The most 
extensive work on the validity of the standards was that being done on 
licensure and certification tests in medicine (Norcini, 1993; Norcini and 

I i% 19 ?&, Mo £ cini ' J Shea ' and Kanva ' 1988 ' Nungester, Dillon, Swanson, Orr, 4 
Powell, 1991; Orr and Nungester, 1991). 



Validity Checks Based on Internal Criteria 

The data generated within the standard-setting study itself can be used 
as a partial check on the validity of the results. The emphasis in the design 
of internal checks is on the consistency of different sets of results derived 
from the study. Study results that are not internally consistent do not 
provide a solid basis for drawing any conclusions. Consistency in the results 
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does not prov 
interpretatio 
passing score 



ov-de compelling evidence for the validity of the proposed 
ion of the passing score, but it does provide some support for the 
re « 

The internal validity checks are particularly relevant to the 
descriptive assumption. By checking various predictions bar.ed on the presumed 
relationship between the performance standard and the passing score, we check 
the claim that the passing score actually reflects the performance standard 
I he internal checks also provide indirect evidence for both assumptions bv ' 
providing an empirical check on the consistency of the procedures used in the 
standard- setting study. inB 



The Precision of Estimates of the Passing Score 

No matter how well designed the standard-setting study and no matter how 
carefully implemented, we are not likely to have much faith in the outcome if 
we know that results would be likely to be very different, if the study were 
repeated. The extent to which we would be likely to get the same pas'inq 
score if the study were repeated is indicated by the standard error of the 
passing score. LnB 

In order to estimate a standard error for the passing score in a 
meaningful way, we have to make some assumptions about ths range of 
implementations of the standard-setting procedure that would be considered 
acceptable or exchangeable. Using the terminology of general izabil ity theory 
(Cronbach, Gleser, Nanda, and Rajaratnam, 1972), we need to define the 
intended universe of generalization. Presumably, different samples of judaes 
could be used, and the data could be collected on different occasions, and 
therefore we would be willing to generalize over a judge facet and an occasion 
facet. We would also be likely to allow for some variations in how the 
standard-setting method is implemented in different studies (e.g., time spent 
on training may vary from study to study) and consider a "study" facet. 

The item facet introduces some special complications. Most achievement 
tests assume that items are sampled from some domain of items, and passinq 
scores are often generalized across different forms of a test using equatinq 
methodology. Nevertheless, the passing score is set for a particular set of 
items in the sense that for a given performance standard, the passing scare 
should be lower for a difficult set of items than for an easy set of items 
Therefore, in evaluating variability due to items, it is necessary to take 
account of the difficulty of the items (Kane and Wilson, 1984). 

We can estimate the standard error in at least two ways. We can 
estimate the standard error directly by convening different groups of judges 
on two or more occasions, or two or more groups on the same occasion, and 
compare the results (Norcini and Shea, 1992). The disadvantage of this 
approach is that it is expensive to conduct multiple, independent standard- 
setting studies. The advantage of this design is that it provides us with a 
direct indication of how large the difference can be from one study to another 
using the same general design. It can also be applied to any kind of 
standard-setting study, including the Angoff, Nedelsky, Jaeger, and Ebel 
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procedures, contrasting groups, etc. If the standard-setting study employed 
the Angoff, Nedelsky, or Jaeger methods, we can also analyze the resulting 
data using general izability theory (Cronbach, et al . , 1972; Brennan, 1983) to 
obtain estimates of the variance components for judges, items, and studies 
The variance component for studies would provide an indication of variability 
over occasions and variability due to differences in how the different studies 
were implemented. This is probably the b«st approach to estimating the 
standard error, but has not been used much because of its expense; it is 
necessary to conduct two or more independent standard-setting studies. 

Alternately, if we have data from only one study involving the Angoff 
Nedelsky, or Jaeger procedures, we can use general izability theory to estimate 
the variance components for judges and items, and if data were collected on 
more than one occasion, we could estimate the variance component for 
occasions. The estimated variance components can then be combined to provide 
?U 0 o Stimate of tne standard error in the passing score (Brennan and Lockwood 
1980; Kane and Wilson, 1984). This approach has the advantage of being easier 
to implement than the multiple-study approach. It has the disadvantage of not 
including all of the potential sources of error that are included in the dual- 
study approach. In particular, the estimate of the standard error doesn't 
include variability due to possible differences in the implementation across 
different studies. 

The magnitude of the standard error should be evaluated against two 
criteria. To begin, the magnitude of the standard error can be evaluated by 
determining whether it is large compared to differences that are considered 
meaningful differences on the score scale. Meaningful differences on the 
score scale may be defined in terms of the magnitude of the standard error of 
measurement of examinee scores, particularly conditional standard errors near 
the passing score (Jaeger, 1991). 

The second basis for evaluating the standard error of the passing score 
would be the variability in pass rates. In particular, we could examine how 
much the pass rate changes as we go from one standard error below the proposed 
passing score to one standard error above the passing score. A change of more 
than a few percentage points would probably be considered troublesome for 
high-stakes decisions. 



Analysis of Item-level Data 

There are at least two closely-related ways of using data from the 
standard-setting study along with data on patterns of examinee performance to 
provide useful checks on the passing score that is being chosen. Both of 
these methods could be incorporated in an iterative standard-setting 
procedure, with the data from earlier stage(s) being used in the subsequent 
stage(s) as checks on the results. Jaeger (1983) presents an alternative way 
of examining the consistency of standard- setting judgments. 

The first method examines the relationship between item MPLs and the 
performance on the items for examinees with scores near the passing score 
(Kane, 1986, 1987). We can choose an interval around the passing score that 
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includes a fairly large number of examinee scores. The proportion of 
examinees in this interval answering an item correctly would provide an 
empirical estimate of the number of marginally competent examinees who can 
answer the item. This empirical estimate can then be compared to the MP! 
produced by the judges. 

The results of such comparisons could be used as a check on the internal 
consistency of the ratings. To the extent that empirical estimates of the 
proportion of marginal examinees answering an item correctly differs from the 
original judgments about the probability of a minimally competent examinee 
answering the item correctly, there is some inconsistency in the results 
Some differences are to be expected, but major inconsistencies would suqqest a 
possible problem; for example, if items that the judges think almost all 
minimally competent examinees should be able to answer correctly are being 
answered by relatively low proportions of examinees with scores around the 
passing score, the passing score may be too low. Similarly, if examinees with 
scores around the passing score can generally answer items with low MPLs, the 
standard might be too high. In either case, we have some evidence that the 
item characteristics that the judges are using to evaluate item MPLs are 
different from the item characteristics that are determining the difficulty of 
the items for examinees, and this would cast doubt on the interpretabi 1 ity of 
resulting passing scores in terms of the performance standard. 

The second method would involve the identification of two groups of 
examinees, one with scores a bit above the passing score and the other with 
scores a bit below the passing score. In this case we would expect the 
proportion correct on an item for the higher group to be above the MPL for the 
item and the proportion correct for the lower group to be below the MPL. 
Again, a confirmation of this expectation for most items tends to support the 
consistency of the results and a high proportion of failure to confirm tends 
to suggest inconsistency. 

These analyses say something about the relationship between the 
performance standard and the passing score, especially if the analyses were 
consistent for a number of items. Assuming that the item MPLs were set on the 
basis of the proposed performance standard, and the performance standard is 
reflected in the passing score, the expected patterns in proportions correct 
should be found for most items. These analyses are essentially checks on the 
internal consistency of the process used to derive a passing score from the 
performance standard and therefore provide a check on the descriptive 
assumption. Confirmation of the expected findings does not say much about the 
appropriateness of the proposed standard, and therefore does not provide a 
direct check on the policy assumption. 



Evaluating Internal Validity Checks 

The internal checks on validity focus on the consistency of the results 
of the standard-setting study, in particular the consistency of the judges in 
translating the performance standard into a passing score. Therefore, they 
provide an empirical check mainly on the descriptive assumption, which posits 
a correspondence between the performance standard and the passing score. 
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a «,. m J?! i " ternal cnecks can also provide indirect support for the noli™ 
on b u y supporting the integrity of the procedures used to sit the * 
standard. However, because of their emphasis on the internal consist^™ 

thl dSSS. 8 rather °^ the r eas °n^leness of the "udglel™ giSeS {he Ss of 
the decision process, the internal checks do not orovide a dirlrt IwLl oals of 
appropriateness of the passing score. provide a direct check on the 

+oc^n? aSed ^ 0 I 1 u my Sma11 survey of organizations involved in hiqh-stakes 

sett na^nUS 6 C ° ntent 0f * + the ^^ure, *t seems that most stSdlS- 
setting efforts give some attention to the reliability of the result? 

S?rI? i S? , 8 a i Iir?S d9e r6liab i lit >' in sorae «^ or b; y com P J5?ng re " nd 

^l^glliSnTu^.^^' the other possible internal 

vai^itu 90 ^ argum 5Pt 5 an b e made for giving more attention to internal 
co 1 1 prt h f kS - The data needed ^r these^ analyses is relatively SJv to 

fiJS'kd! y poss "" e t0 correct the """"a- before **• p««C2op. is 



Validity Checks Based on Externa! Criteria 

Of the two assumptions supportinq the use of thp nacdnn c^«v<« *u 
comparisons with external criteria tend to provide a I„2k mSln 5 Jn'the 

52lUa a S U S t1 J n, . ,rf ! 1ch ClaimS that the standard is a PProp? a e'gJJeJ the 
SsuaHv a VnnnS" C1S ,l 0nS ;- Eac V f these ^parisons provides al indication 
low Jr aboJ? ?L; dl ? t10 ^ >l Whether the passin 9 SCOre is too high, tlo 
- ll ' Som °l these external comparisons also provide some 
sm!T?£E °h„i h ? fc ,,,ea,l1n f ° f ^ he P erf °™ a "ce standard and the meaning of the 
Hit ? 1 : but . these external validity checks are generally most relevant tn 
the policy decision involved in adopting a particular "eve of strin^encv in 
the performance standard and its associated passing score strin 9 enc y " 

n.,rnncI he L\ are mn Z DOSsible sources of data that could be used for this 
5K£h but 1 f these external checks 0" the validity of the proposed 
ittlS studv^s". Vklu t" well - desi ^ ed a " d carefully conducted standi d 
Itlll 9 - * y 1s . llkel y t0 Provide as good an indication of the most 

QO P d ?t r an a d!rS aSS T!;Lp COre \ s a " y ° ther SOUrce of '» 'omitton? ThSre is no 
gold standard There is not even a silver standard. The comparisons 

tl uSSl o ; n , th1S S eCti ° n can be thou 9 ht of as bei "g analogous to convergent 
™= lty evide " ce . for score scales (Campbell and Fiske, 1959). No slnale 
comparison is decisive, but a consistent pattern of results Support in!J the 
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appropriateness of the proposed passing score can provide convincing evidence 
for the standard, and a pattern suggesting that the proposed interpretation is 
inappropriate can provide convincing evidence against the standard. 



The Direct, Criterion-related Approach 

In many cases, passing scores are used to make decisions about 
"readiness" for some subsequent activity, such as further schooling, a job, 
professional practice. In such cases, the most direct way to examine the 
validity of the decisions would be to have a group of examinees complete the 
assessment and then have this group engage in the activity. If examinees with 
higher scores tend to do well in the activity and examinees with lower scores 
tend to do poorly, we have criterion-related validity evidence for the 
assessment results as a predictor of performance on the activity. If, in 
addition, pass rates a-e approximately equal for the assessment and the 
criterion performance of the activity, we have evidence that the passing score 
is appropriate. 

This simple and direct approach has a lot of appeal, but it is hardly 
ever possible to implement in a completely satisfactory way for several 
reasons (Shimberg, 1981; Kane, 1985), First, it is usually not possible to 
develop a clearly valid measure of performance to use as a criterion measure; 
for example, how should one measure the quality of an individual's performance 
in professional practice. Second, in order to use this approach we need to 
define a performance standard on the criterion; this task is potentially more 
difficult than setting a passing score on the assessment. Third, in order to 
use this method, we need to evaluate how well examinees who pass and who fail 
the assessment perform at the activity. This is often impossible; it is 
unacceptable to allow individuals who have been judged unprepared to drive a 
car or treat patients to engage in these activities for a few months so that 
we can collect data for validity studies. As a result of these and other 
problems, the criterion-related approach is seldom used for high-stakes 
achievement tests. 



Comparisons to Results of Other Standard-Setting Hethods 

One way to check on the appropriateness of the passing score resulting 
from a standard-setting study would be to conduct another standard-setting 
study on the same test using a different method (Werner, 1978), So if the 
Angoff method were used in the original study, the new study might involve the 
Nedelsky, Ebel, or Jaeger method. The comparison between the original passing 
score and the new passing score would provide an especially demanding 
empirical check on the appropriateness of the passing score, if it were 
implemented by different researchers, with a different group of judges, under 
different circumstances. Agreement between the passing scores derived from 
the two studies would provide support for the plausibility of the proposed 
passing score. Disagreement between the two studies casts doubt on the 
appropriateness of the proposed passing score, to the extent that the second 
study is considered to be as good or better than the initial study. However, 
in practical contexts, it is generally difficult to evaluate the quality of 
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the different standard-setting methods, and therefore the results of such 
comparisons are not decisive. 

As noted earlier, there have been a number of studies comparinq the 
^ooo r different standard-setting methods in various contexts (Jaeqer 
1989). In general, the different methods do not seem to be in close agreement 
in the passing scores that they generate. In studies comparing the Anqoff 
Nedelsky, Ebel , and Jaeger methods, the Nedelsky method tends to produce the 
lowest passing score, and the Ebel procedure tends to produce the hiqhest 
passing score, but the number of studies that have examined each of the 
possible comparisons is not Urge ard the results are not entirely consistent. 

.... This kind of cneck is in a sense a foregone conclusion because the 
different methods have generally yielded substantially different results when 
they have been compared. In one sense, this finding is not very surDHsina 
because the different methods ask judges to attend to different aspects of 
items (e.g., the Nedelsky focuses on the distractors, the Ebel focuses on the 
content and difficulty of the item as a whole, and the Angoff focuses mainly 
on the difficulty of the items for marginal examinees) and to make different 
^Sn S S f 2 ud 9" ments (Scriven, 1978; Hambleton, 1978, Brennan and Lockwood, 
1980; Meskauskas and Norcini, 1980). Nevertheless, if we consider the methods 
to be exchangeable in the sense that their results are interpreted in the same 
way, the disagreements are disturbing. As a solution to this problem, 
Hambleton (1978, p. 284) suggested that "considerable attention should be 
given to the selection of a method... and the implementation of that method" 
Sen yen (1978, p. 274) suggested that the answer lay in better procedures 'in 
tne 15 years since Hambleton and Scriven wrote, some progress has been made in 
both directions. The procedures have been improved by making them iterative 
and oy training judges more thoroughly and giving them additional information 
(e.g., on item difficulty levels) at various stages of the standard-setting 
process There has also been a trend toward general use of some version of 
the Angoff procedure. 

The usual way to compare two different standard-setting methods is to 
have the judges in the two studies start from the general goal of the decision 
procedure (e.g., to ensure that graduating twelfth graders have adequate 
mathematics skills), develop a more specific definition of the performance 
standard, and then set the passing score. Under these circumstances, a 
comparison of the results of the two studies provides an empirical check on 
the appropriateness of the proposed standard, given the goal of the decision 
procedure. 

The obvious limitation in this kind of comparison is that the second 
study 1S not obviously better than the first. So, disagreement is hard to 
interpret, ^reement between the methods supports the appropriateness of the 
P^P^Jstandard, es P ecia11 y if the two studies were conducted independently 
with different sets of judges. Disagreement casts some doubt on the 
appropriateness of the standard, assuming that the appropriateness of the two 
methods being used is roughly equal. 

An alternative design, in which a detailed description of the 
performance standard is provided to judges at the beginning of the study, 
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could focus on the clarity of the verbal description of the performance 
standard. The judges in the two studies would determine the passing scores 
for the same verbal description of the proposed performance standard (e g 
mastery of basic algebra). In this case, the comparison of the passing scores 
from the two studies would provide an empirical check on the clarity of the 
verbal description of the performance standard, but would not provide a check 
on the appropriateness of the standard. 

Comparison to Pass/Fail Decisions Made with a Different Test 

Scores for the same examinees from different tests can be used to check 
on the reasonableness of the proposed standard to the extent that the results 
of the second test are considered relevant to the decisions that need to be 
made. This approach can be especially attractive if the results of the second 
test already exist and are available, but it has the danger that the second 
test may be chosen more for convenience than for relevance. 

If the second test covers the same kind of achievement as the test for 
which the standard is being set, e.g., mathematics, and if a comparable 
passing score has been set on the second test (comparable, in the sense that 
the passing scores were set to achieve the same general goal), the results of 
the two decision procedures can be directly compared to provide a fairly 
straightforward check on the comparability of the decisions made usinq the two 
procedures. " 

We can focus the analysis on the comparability of the passing scores by 
emphasizing consistency in pass rates. There are two ways in which examinees 
can get different results on the two tests; an examinee can fail the first 
test and pass the second test or an examinee can pass the first test and fail 
the second. I will refer to the first of these two kinds of combinations as a 
pass-fail pair and the second as a fail -pass pair. To the extent that the 
pass-fail rate is similar to the fail -pass rate, the two tests have standards 
that are comparable in their stringency. To the extent that they are 
different, the standards are different. By this criterion, the levels of the 
standards are considered different to the extent that the pass rates are 
different on the two tests. 

This case provides a particularly graphic example of the general rule 
that none of the external checks on the validity of the standard is decisive, 
and, at best, each provides an indication of the appropriateness of the 
passing score. Note that two independently developed tests are not likely to 
cover the same content in the same way, and since the passing scores were 
presumably not set with exactly the same goal in mind, they cannot be expected 
to be exactly comparable. And, of course, there is usually no reason to think 
that the passing score on the second test is any better than the passing score 
under study. So, it is hard to interpret any differences in the results 
obtained using the two different tests as decisive evidence for or against the 
validity of the standard. Agreement between the results of the two procedures 
tends to support the appropriateness of the proposed standard, but does not 
prove it, and lack of agreement, especially a large discrepancy, suggests that 
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tLli*ll f[! e °J the two standards is inappropriate, but does not indicate 
which of the two standards is not appropriate. 

In some cases, it might be reasonable to compare decisions based on 
assessments of two different areas of achievement, e.g., mathematics and 
language skills. For example, if many of the students in a school district 
who pass a basic skills test in language fail a basic skills test in 
mathematics, but very few of the students who pass the mathematics test fail 
tne language test, and we have no reason to expect poorer performance in 

35 tlc ? u than . in language skills, we might suspect that the passing score 
for the mathematics test is too high or the passing score for the lanquaqe 
test is too low. Obviously, the difficulties in interpreting the results of 
such comparisons in any precise way are even more severe than they are if ?h» 
tests cover the same area of achievement. ^ 1T tne 

At best, a comparison of pass/fail decisions on tests coverinq two 
airrerent areas of achievement provides a very rough check on the 

«cn22r JIT" ° f the P r °P° sed standard. Note that this kind of comparison 
assumes that we can expect" similar levels of achievement in the two areas and 
that the standards in the two areas should be similar. These are both 
questionable assumptions in most cases. 

Comparisons Involving Other Assessment Methods 

The validity of the standard proposed for a test can be checked bv 
S5/2?i ;j e .P ass / fai i decisions made about a sample of examinees to the 
pass/rai I decisions made about the same examinees using some other kind of 
assessment of the examinees' levels of achievement. The achievement level of 
eacn of the examinees might be assessed by an experienced teacher in a one-on- 
one assessment and, thereby, rated as being acceptable or not acceptable As 
in the previous case, the critical comparison in the evaluation of the 

f?ff a «!l Ha it t 5 6 f WO passing scores is the difference between the pass- 
rail rate and the fail-pass , or equivalently, between the pass rates 
using the two methods. If one „as faith in the accuracy of the indlvldnli 
assessment, this comparison could be seen as providing evidence for or aqainst 
the appropriateness of the proposed standard. against 

r(lll1<( T f e different methods that have been proposed for setting standards 
DrnInJj S c^ e w US ! d ™ tni! \ kind of study. For example, assume that the 
prgposed standard was developed using the Angoff method. In order to check on 
the appropriateness of the standard, one-on-one assessments or teacher 
judgment could be used to identify a marginal group of students who are 
considered to just meet the standard (see Livingston and Zieky, 1982, 1983) 

DL^nrc^a 6 ^^ 6 StUde " tS SC ° reS 00 the teSt that CluSt ^ ""DUnd the 

ilf.ll ? !' ^appropriateness of the passing score is supported; if not, 
aouot ts cast on tha appropriateness of the passing score. Note that the 
rorce of this kind of check on validity depends on our ability to 
unambiguously identify borderline examinees, and it is not always clear how to 
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A similar kind of study could be conducted by having the teachers 
identify one group of students whose level of achievement is clearly adequate 
and another group of students whose level of achievement is clearly 
inadequate. The first group might include examinees who have received 
instruction and the second group would be uninstructed (Berk, 1976; Werner 
1978; Hambleton, 1980), If most of the scores of the first group are above 
the passing score and most of the scores of the second group are below the 
passing score, the appropriateness of the passing score is supported. If most 
of the scores in both groups are above the passing score, or most of the 
scores in both groups are below the passing score, confidence in the 
appropriateness of the passing score decreases. This study would involve a 
comparison of the proposed standard to the results of the contrastinq-qroun 
method (Livingston and Zieky, 1982), 

I have assumed, in this discussion, that the passing score being checked 
was generated using the Angoff method, and that the borderline group method or 
the contrasting-group method is used to validate the proposed standard. Since 
the Angoff is the most commonly used standard-setting method, this is a 
reasonable way to talk about this kind of validity evidence. However, if the 
original standard were set using the borderline group method or the 
contrasting-group method, there would be no reason not to use the Angoff, 
Nedelsky, Ebel , or Jaeger method to provide an empirical check on the validity 
of the proposed standard. 

Existing classification data could also be used as the basis for 
checking the appropriateness of the standard, if these existing 
classifications are relevant to the goals of the decision process for which a 
standard is being set. For example, suppose that the purpose of the test- 
based decisions is to identify students who already know enough of the content 
of a course that they can be given credit for the course without taking it and 
can possibly be placed in a higher level course (Frisbe, 1982; Willingham, 
1974), In this context, it would probably be reasonable to assume that most 
students who have recently passed the course with a grade of 11 B" or better 
should pass the test and that most students who have never studied the topics 
covered in the course would not pass. The agreement between these 
expectations and the results of administering the test-based procedure would 
provide an indication of the appropriateness of the proposed passing score. 

Comparisons of the decisions made using the proposed passing score to 
the pass/fail decisions made using some other assessment method, in particular 
comparisons of pass-fail to fail -pass rates, tend to indicate whether the 
standard is at roughly the same level for the two kinds of assessment. The 
appropriateness of the proposed standard is supported to the extent that the 
decisions made using it are consistent with other reasonable ways of making 
decisions about competence in an area. 



Comparisons of Group Distributions 

All of the external validity checks discussed up to this point have 
focused on analyses of individual scores. The appropriateness of the passing 
score can also be evaluated by analyzing information about distributions of 
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scores. In particular, the passing rates obtained using the proposed passing 
score can be compared to passing rates that have been found in other 
situations. 

For example, if the distribution of achievement in the population of 
interest can be assumed to be at least roughly similar to the distribution in 
another population, and the proportion of individuals in that other population 
judged to be competent is known, we would expect a similar pass rate for the 
population of interest. If the pass rate obtained using the proposed passing 
score i* close to the known pass rate in the other population, the 
appropriateness of the passing score is supported; otherwise, confidence in 
the appropriateness of the passing score decreases. So, for example, if the 
pass rate on a licensure examination has been 90% for a number of years, and 
during this period, new licensees have functioned satisfactorily in practice, 
and nothing has happened recently that would cause a sharp decrease in the 
competence of candidates for licensure, then the results of a new standard- 
setting study, conducted to obtain a passing score for a new form of the 
examination would be expected to yield a pass rate of approximately 90%, If 
the new passing score produced a pass rate of 60%, the appropriateness of the 
new passing score would be suspect. 

In some cases, we might have expectations that certain populations 
should have very high pass rates or very low pass rates on an examination 
(Meskauskas and Norcini, 1980; Linn, 1978; Werrer, 1978). For example, we 
would probably expect the pass rate for a group of experienced, successful 
professionals in general practice to be very high if they were administered 
the licensing examination for their profession. On the other hand, we might 
expect a group of examinees with no education or experience related to the 
profession to have a low pass rate. If we were to administer the test to such 
groups and the pass rates using the proposed passing score were in agreement 
with these expectations, confidence in the appropriateness of the passing 
score would increase. 

However, Jaeger (1990, p. 16) pomts out some of the difficulties 
inherent in getting any definite evaluation of the passing score out of this 
kind of data. As an example of the ambiguities in such comparisons, he 
suggests that in examining the "reasonableness" of a passing score used to 
screen applicants for initial teacher certification, we might assume that all 
qualified practicing teachers should pass. This certainly seems reasonable, 
but as Jaeger points out, the word "qualified" is not well defined. If we try 
to define qualified in terms of some percentile in the distribution of teacher 
scores, we end up making a fairly arbitrary selection. If we rely on peers or 
administrators to identify the qualified teachers, we have all of the problems 
associated with the use of relatively subjective and uncontrolled ratings. As 
with all of the external checks on validity, this check is probably most 
useful as a reality check. If a very high percentage of practicing teachers 
fail the examination using a particular passing score, the passing score is 
probably too high. So, we can potentially use this method to tell us when we 
are setting unreasonable standards, but we probably can't use such data to 
fine tune a standard. 
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Madaus (1986, p. 13) makes this kind of argument explicitly in relation 
to a competency test for beginning teachers, which only one candidate would 
have passed in the first administration, Madaus (1986, p, 13) argues that: 

Now on its face, given such a pass/fail rate, I personally don't 
think the original, unadjusted cut score was valid. (It's hard 
for me to believe that only a single individual from any of 
Alabama's fine institutions of higher education had the minimum 
knowledge and skills necessary to be a successful teacher.) 

This kind of argument is convincing if and only if the results are extreme. 
As a result, such comparisons can be effective as reality checks, but are not 
very useful in selecting a particular passing score- 



Judgments by Stakeholder Groups 

Another source of data that can be used to evaluate the appropriateness 
of the standard is the judgments of groups with a strong interest in the 
outcomes of the decision process. In the case of school-based standards, 
these stakeholder groups might include parents, students, teachers, school 
board members, community leaders, etc. (Jaeger, 1982), For licensure and 
certification examinations, the stakeholder groups might include faculty in 
professional schools, public-interest groups, leaders in professional 
organizations, practicing professionals, the public, etc. (Orr and Nunqester, 
1991). 

These stakeholder groups presumably do not study the assessment 
procedures in any detail in developing their evaluation of the appropriateness 
of the passing score, but rather use their experience, general knowledge, and 
judgment. This kind of evidence focuses almost exclusively on the policy 
question of how high the standard should be, i.e., on the appropriateness of 
the stringency of the passing score, and relatively little on the details of 
what is required of examinees, i.e., the definition of the performance 
standard. The collection of input from stakeholder groups is a time-honored 
part of democratic processes for establishing public policy, and can therefore 
be considered a reasonable way to support the appropriateness of the policy 
decision to set the standard at a particular level. 



Evaluating the External Validity Checks 

As noted earlier, it is highly unlikely that any single comparison would 
provide a definitive check on the appropriateness of the passing score. A 
large-scale, well-designed standard-setting study is likely to produce a 
standard and an associated passing score that are as plausible as the results 
of any other approach to setting a passing score. If a solid external 
criterion for the appropriate passing score (i.e., a "gold standard") were 
available, there would be no reason to conduct the kind of standard-setting 
study discussed in this paper. In any case where there is a disagreement 
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between two indicators of the appropriate passing score, either or both of the 
passing scores may be questioned. 

If a series of external validity checks all suggest that the passing 
score is too high, it might be reasonable to conclude that the passing score 
is too high even if none of the comparisons being made is very decisive. 
Similarly, if a series of studies suggest that the passing score is too'low, 
it might be reasonable to conclude that the passing score is too low. If the 
comparisons all show agreement with the proposed passing score, confidence in 
the reasonableness of this standard would increase. If the external checks 
were inconsistent, with some indicating that the proposed passing score is too 
high and some indicating that the proposed passing score is too low, it might 
be reasonable to accept the proposed passing score, but the inconsistency of 
the results would indicate that the standard of acceptable performance in the 
area is not clearly defined. 



These external checks are generally most effective in evaluating the 
appropriateness of the general level of the standard and therefore are most 
relevant to the policy assumption. For example, in comparino performance on 
tests in different content areas, the most we are likely to get is a general 
indication of whether the standard is at an appr-oriate level (i.e., not too 
high and not too low). These external checks tend to provide relatively 
little evidence on the correspondence between the passing score and a 
particular definition of the performance standard. 

External validity checks based on alternative standard- setting 
procedures have not been used much in practice, but there are some available 
examples. The pass/fail decisions for the certification examination of the 
National Board of Internal Medicine have been compared to ratings by the 
director of the program in which the candidates were trained. T!ie program 
directors rate each candidate on a scale from 1 to 9. Candidates with ratings 
of 4 or 5, considered marginal, have a pass rate of around 50%, candidates 
with a rating of 9 had a pass rate of about 80-90% and candidates with ratings 
of 1, 2 or 3 had a pass rate of 20-30% (Norcini, 1993). The NBIM has also 
collected data from stakeholders (e.g., physicians, nurses) on whether 
certified practitioners perform better than uncertified practitioners 
(Norcini, 1993). The National Board of Medical Examiners has conducted 
studies that collected judgments of various stakeholder groups about the 
appropriateness of the passing score on the medical licensure examination (Orr 
and Nungester, 1991). Fabrey and Raymond (1987) surveyed recently certified 
nurses on whether the passing score on the certification examination was 
appropriate. 

The relative rarity of external validity checks is probably due to the 
difficulty in collecting much of the data needed for such checks and the 
ambiguity of the results. As noted earlier, if the data needed for a decisive 
check on the validity of a passing score could be obtained with reasonable 
effort, it probably could be used to set the passing score in the first place. 
The Angoff and other standard-setting procedures are used because they are 
seen as being the most reasonable way to set a passing score. Therefore, the 
alternative sources of data that could be used in external checks on validity 
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are viewed as being at best comparable, and often inferior, to the procedures 
used to set the original passing score. As a result, a lack of correspondence 
between the original passing score and that suggested by the alternative 
approach is not compelling, and the evidence provided by the external validity 
checks tend to be highly ambiguous. 

My small survey of current practice in standard setting indicates that 
external checks, based on judgments about the general reasonableness of fhe 
passing score, are routine. The results of standard-setting studies are~ 
generally not implemented in a mechanical fashion. The results are reviewed 
by the bodies with the ultimate authority *or setting the passing scores, and 
it is not unusual for such bodies to modify the results (Mehrens, 1986) or, in 
some cases, to reject them altogether if they do not seem to be reasonable! 
Additional, intermediate reviews may be made by various committees with 
responsibility for the assessment process and/or by technical experts. 
Available data (e.g., passing rates from previous years, performance on other 
relevant measures in the same population or comparable populations) are likely 
to be considered. However, these reviews do not generally employ empirical 
checks on validity. Rather; they involve general reviews of the 
reasonableness of the results. 

Given the potential weaknesses in all of standard-setting methods, and 
the responsibility of the decision makers to avoid making unreasonable 
decisions, multiple reviews of a proposed passing score seems to be 
appropriate. It is, of course, essential that any changes in the passing 
score not be made casually or capriciously, if the integrity of the process is 
to be preserved (Gei singer, 1991). 

Conclusions 

An analysis of the role of passing scores in interpretive arguments for 
high-stakes tests suggests that there are two assumotions that need. to be 
evaluated in investigating the validity of a proposed interpretation of a 
passing score. Support for the descriptive assumption is to be derived mainly 
from procedural evidence and from internal validity checks. Support for the 
policy assumption is to be derived mainly from procedural evidence and 
external validity checks. 

Procedural evidence is highly relevant to both assumptions, but serves 
different functions in the two cases. Procedural evidence can support the 
descriptive assumption by establishing a clear connection between the passing 
score and the performance standard. The procedural evidence can support the 
policy assumption by indicating that the policy decision, which focuses on how 
demanding the standard should be, has been made in an acceptable manner. 

The descriptive assumption claims that the passing score can be 
interpreted in terms of a proposed performance standard. Examinees with 
scores above the passing score are assumed to have met the performance 
standard, in the sense that their levels of achievement are at or above the 
level of achievement specified in the performance standard. Examinees with 
scores below the passing score are assumed to have not met the standard. 
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used are those that tend to lead to sound policy decisions and to generate 
public support for the policies. 

Internal validity checks can also provide support for this assumption by 
suggesting that the procedures that were used were sensible and internally 
consistent. The internal checks provide only limited opportunities to 
directly evaluate the appropriateness of the standard because they focus on 
the internal consistency of the process used to set the standard. If these 
internal checks indicate that major inconsistencies occurred, we have reason 
to suspect the results. However, even perfect^ consistency in the process 
does not necessarily indicate the result was at an appropriate level; the 
judges could be in complete agreement in setting unreasonable standards. 
Therefore, it is probably the case that it is easier for these internal checks 
to undermine confidence in the appropriateness of the standard, than to 
provide strong support for appropriateness. 

External checks on validity are especially relevant to claims about the 
appropriateness of the standard included in the policy assumption. Although 
any particular empirical check is likely to be inconclusive, a pattern of 
agreement between the results of the proposed decision process and other 
sources of information on competence supports the appropriateness of this 
passing score, and a pattern of disagreement with the results of other 
decision processes suggests that the passing score is inappropriate. 

Although there are several kinds of evidence that are relevant to the 
second assumption, none of the methods for evaluating the appropriateness of 
the passing score make it possible to fine-tune the passing score. Rather, 
these methods provide reality checks which could be sensitive to major flaws 
in the performance standard, but would not be sensitive to small shifts in the 
standard. Therefore, even if we implement all available checks on the 
validity of the standard, the best that we are likely to be able to do is to 
show that the proposed standard is reasonable, or plausible. 

As noted earlier, most of the evidence for the validity of passing 
scores is procedural evidence. Typically, some internal validity checks are 
implemented, in particular, evidence for the reliability of the results. 
External checks on the validity of passing score is rare, probably because of 
the difficulty of implementing the external checks and because of the? 
likelihood that the results of the external checks will be highly ambiguous. 
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